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E RANCL. Steel Workers’ Fight 


The effects of the generalised economic crisis of capitalism have 
been felt with extra weight in the steel industries of the major 
Capitalist states. Steel is the basic raw material for so much of 
industry that a slight fall in production can have a cumulative effect 
on steel production. In Europe as a whole the steel industry is 
functioning up to 40% below capacity and the EEC is engaged in a 
process of encouraging "rationalisation", i.e. closing of antiquated 
plant, to cut the staggering losses caused by the crisis. 


This process led to resistance first in Germany, where 35,000 jobs 
have been shed in the steel industry in the last decade. Mass dis- 
content forced the German metalworkers' unions to call a strike last 
December for increased wages and a reduction in the working week to 

35 hours. 200,000 steel workers in the Rhine-Ruhr region came out 
solidly for these demands for over a month. German industry had 
stockpiled against a strike, but after four weeks major producers, e.g. 
Volkswagen, were on the verge of introducing short-time working. In 
this situation the unions stampeded a settlement which obtained a 5% 
wage rise but no reduction in the working week. Although over one- 
third of the workers voted against the agreement, there was no movement 
to continue the strike independently of the unions. The re-birth of 
independent class struggle in Germany will necessarily be a long, 
drawn-out affair, given the effects of the "economic miracle" which, 
though fast disappearing, still conditions attitudes. 


Hardly had the struggle in Germany ended, when it broke out in a much 
more violent fashion amongst the steel workers in northern and eastern 
France. Here the struggle hes to be located in the context of the plan of 
austerity of the Barre government which is attacking the workers by 
means of high unemployment and depressed wages. Already unemployment 
has risen by 20% in the last year and this has been accompanied by 
inflation which has risen to almost 10% above the 1977 level. Faced 
with the government's plan to "restructure" the steel industry (i.e. 
virtually half-close the industry, with the loss of 32,000 jobs), the 
steel workers responded to the Prospect of joining the 1.35 million 
already unemployed in France with massive class violence which left the 
trades unions and political parties of the left (Socialist, Communist) 
stunned. Strikes led to the blocking of railway lines by workers; the 
derailing of iron ore trains; occupation of radio and television stations, 
and massive confrontations with the CRS (riot police) in Roubaix- 
Tourcoing. In Longwy the workers responded to police violence by 
attacking the local police station, using a bulldozer, and placing the 
police under siege. In Valenciennes the local Chamber of Employers! 
office was attacked and the furniture taken outside and burned. Union 
leaders have said that "anything might happen", or that the movement is 
"insurrectional". In other words, they have confessed their failure to 
carry out their role of confining the class struggle to proportions 
easily manageable for capitalism. In a final attempt to channel the 
steel workers' anger into a cul-de-sac the CGT (Communist Party-led 
trades union) called for a "peaceful" march through Paris of nearly 
100,000 steel workers. The CRS were ordered to keep out of sight and 
the peace was to be kept by the union stewards. This master plan for 


directing workers! energies away from the steel towns went wrong when 
the march ended in a violent confrontation in which the class lines 
were clearly drawn when the union stewards joined the riot police 
against the marchers. 


The question now is "where do the steel workers go from here?" As steel 
workers, the answer must be''nowhere!! As proletarians the struggle has 
only just begun. Whilst some support for the steel workers has been 
expressed by other sections of the class, this has been of a rather 
token fashion. All the militancy in the world by one section of the 
class poses no danger to capitalism so long as it remains isolated. 

The next step, and not just for French workers, is for the struggle 
against unemployment to be generalised, not in terms of the "right to 
work" - capitalism offers no such "right" - but in terms of a struggle 
against the capitalist system itself. 


In Britain, by comparison, we are at present even further away from 
such a generalised class struggle. The reaction of British steel 
workers to the loss of jobs and erosion of their living standards 

(over 80,000 jobs have been wiped out in a decade in British Steel) has 
been one of passivity, or at best, union-led one day strikes in 
threatened plants and trips to London to lobby M.Ps and plead for 
"special treatment" for "their own'! plant. By dividing the steel 
workers against each other in diversionary attempts to save individual 
plants the unions have faithfully carried out their role as guardians 
of the bourgeois order and have successfully prevented class solidarity 
from emerging. The sooner the class as a whole realises that capitalism 
can offer nothing, the sooner will we see that the way forward has been 
shown by the steel workers of France: militant class struggle and class 
violence. 
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Throughout the world, the first signs of a re~birth of class 
struggle after a lapse of several years are evident. Beginning with 
the explosion of struggle in Iran about six months ago, the "old mole" 
has burrowed its way to the heartlands of capital: Germany, France and 
Britain have all seen significant struggles in the last three months, 

In Britain itself this re-birth has been dramatic, with the number of 
workers involved in strikes in January being the highest since May 1968, 
while the number of working days lost through strikes was the highest 
since February 1974. 


In January this year we renewed publication of the agitational bulletin 

Workers' Voice, using it as a vehicle for intervention in the climate 

created by the strike wave. Below we reprint the main article from 

Workers' Voice 23, which analyses the renewal of class struggle, but 

cautions against hyper-optism, since the level of struggle was still 

quite low. Events since January have tended to confirm our analysis: - 
no tendency towards unification emerged and the strikes remained 

imprisoned in the union gaol. Thus, the unions led them to the 

supposed "victory" over the 5% pay guideline by achieving 9-10% = 
increases that are really defeats since take-home pay is still falling 

behind inflation. 


The class struggle did not reach a level that would have obliged the 
bourgeoisie to defuse it by an election, but the political decomposition 
of the bourgeoisie itself has forced this. With the failure of its de- 
volution plans - due to mass apathy - the Labour government has fallen. 
The class cannot act as a class on the terrain of elections but must 
instead continue to fight, irrespective of which bourgeois faction rules, 
on its own terrain, that of class struggle. 


BRITAIN: a warm Jenuory 


: oe : Ever since the outbreak of the 
lorry drivers strike, the capitalist press and politicians ( both 
Labour and Tory) have whipped up hysteria against the picketing 
carried out. While the government has threatened to use troops to 
break the strike, the press has witch-hunted the pickets, and 
encouraged violence against them; this has led to pickets being 
attacked ( even with firearms in one case) and to the death of a 
Picket trying to stop a lorry in Aberdeen. The reason for all 
this hysteria is that after a long period of suffering in silence, 
the British working class looks set to fight for its interests, 
and the bosses are terrified. If we look again at events of the 
last decade we will see why. 


TEN YEARS OF CRISIS. ; 
It is now ten years since the effects of the economic crisis were 
first felt in Britain. After the years of "You've never had it 
so good.", the 1960s closed with the first signs of trouble. Un- 
employment began to climb, and by 1971 was over .1 million, 
undreds of thousands of workers have been thrown on the scrap- 
heap. Inflation has risen to over 10%, and in 1975 reached 25%, 
Those workers still in jobs have found their real wages ( that Pay 
what money will buy) fall as prices have risen faster than take- 
home pay. The welfare state’ has nearly collapsed, and the centres 
of our cities have decayed into wastelands, No One can have any 
illusions; the capitalist system has revealed that it has nothing 
to offer the working class but growing misery. Despite all the 
fine taik of politicians and economists, there is NO SOLUTION to 
the economic crisis that will work. Just as the depression of the 
1930s was "solved" by the Second World War, so will today's crisis 
lead to war, UNLESS capitalism itself is overthrown. 


The first reaction of the British working class to the crisis, was 
to launch the biggest strike wave in Britain since the General 
Strike of 1926. The struggles of the early 1970s showed the 
workers beginning to UNIFY themselves AS A CLASS, and to show 
solidarity with each others struggles. Also, the workers usually 
waged their fights outside of the trades unions which tricd to 
sabotage them. Workers formed strike committees and mass assen- 
blies, and began to use hard hitting tactics like occupations and 
flying pickets. Such were the builders' strike and that of the 
miners in 1972, the unofficial general strike in support of the 
dockers in the same year, the Glasgow firemens' strike of 59735 
the national miners' strike of 197), and the wave of mass strikes 
on Clydeside in late 1971, involving lorry drivers, factory 
workers and public employees. 


At this point, the class struggle looked like getting out of 
control, and the miners strike brought down the Conservative 
Government, Which was clearly incapable of controlling the workers. 
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The two elections of 1974 brought the Labour Party back into 
power, with the clear backing of the bosses, who felt that it 
would control the workers. The trades unions now prexched that we 
had a workers' government, which would bring back the good old : 
days of prosperity, and together the Labour Party and trades unions 
tried to dampen down the struggle. - The workers were th row. off 
course; many workers felt that Labour "should be given a chance". 
In addition the great struggles of the early 1970s had. failed to 
stop living standards falling, and pessimism crept in, especially 
as more and more workers became unemployed. After 1974 the 

amount of strikes fell sharply; the only figures which continued 
to rise were those of inflation, and those of unemployment. This 
is now officially 1,300,000but really much higher. It looked as 
if the Labour Party had saved the day for capitalism. 


THE REBIRTH OF CLASS STRUGGLE. 

Recently there have been signs that the workers have had enough of 
paying for the class struggle, and that illusions in the Labour 
Party have declined. Since the middle of 1978 the number of strikes 
has risen dramatically. The summer witnessed. struggles at Leyland 
Bathgate and Chrysler Luton, as well as the strugsle of 180,000 
defense. workers. After a brief lull, the end of 1978 saw the 5 
week Ford's strike, as well as that by bakery workers and television 
workers. But the most dangerous strikes for capitalism were those 
which broke out in the new year. The oil drivers strike was foll- 
owed by that of the lorry drivers and the action by train drivers. 
Hard on their heels came protest strikes by over 1 million -local 
authority workers. But the present struggle hes some way to go 
before it reaches the heights of the 1972-) strike wave. None of 
the strikes has gone beyond any particuler firm or industry, and 
there has been little unity between different sections on strike; 
the obvious tactic of unifying the oil and lorry drivers strikes 
was not adopted. Also, apart fron isolated incidents Ne ann 
secondary picketing, the unions have maintained 1 firm grip on the 
strikes, and sucessfully limited them and weekened their impact, 
What is necessary is for; 


~ALL STRIKES TO BE RUN BY ELECTED COMMITTEES OUTSIDE OF UNION 
CONTROL: MASS ASSEMBLIES OF THE WORKERS TO CONTROL THE COMMITTEES. 


~ FOR SOLIDARITY AND UNITY BETWEEN WORKERS IN STRUGGLE; FOR THE 
UNIFICATION OF STRIKE COMMIT TEES, 


If the present wave of class struggle increases, we can be sure 
that capitalism will resort to an election in the hope that the 
workers, as in 1974, will give up their struggles for the sake of 
keeping the Labour Party in power, Workers must be ready to reject 
this phoney solution, and keep on the road of class struggle. But 
no amount of militancy will be enough, unless it becomes linked te 
& recognition that the only solution for the workers lies in the 
replacement of capitalism (production for PROFIT) by socialism 
(production for HUMAN NERDS) , To work for such a viewpoint in all 
the struggles of the working class is the task of the most far- 
sighted workers. These must unite to fom the revolutionary party 
per will lead the workers to a fight against the whole capitalist 
system. 


CLASS VIOLENCE 


"The great issues of the day will not be decided by speeches and 
majority verdicts, but by iron and blood." (Bismarck) 


In World Revolution 21 we find one of the Jeremiahs of the Icc 
uttering the following lamentations, 


"The CWO now defends the position that the task of the revol- 
utionary party is to ‘organise! the insurrection and take state 
power, even to the point of using state violence against 
sections of the class after the revolution." (p.27) 


Let us ignore the over-simplification in this account of our views, and 
the fact that it was made in the supposed context of the attitude of 
revolutionaries to partial economic struggles today. Instead, let's use 
it as an opportunity to extend our analysis of the range of problems 
posed in the period of revolution and transition towards socialism. 


Violence, the coercing of recalcitrant human beings by physical means, 
has been an inescapable and ever-present aspect of human society since 
its evolution from the animal world. Even in classless primitive 
society relations between tribes were mediated by violence or the threat 
of it, while with the emergence of class antagonisms in society, the 
threat of inter-class violence became so great that a special organ, the 
state, emerged, aiming to exercise a monopoly of violence in the 
interests of the ruling class. 


But violence is in no way the dominant or determining factor in human 
history: for a Marxist "force" is always conditioned and limited by the 
social relations of production which engender it. It is the development 
of the forces and relations of production which undermines any particular 
example of organised "force", and finally overthrows it in order to 
construct a quite novel set of relations of "force" (i.e. a new political 
superstructure) in the interests of the formerly revolutionary class. 
Engels strove to clarify this in his polemic with Dihring, establishing 
the primacy of economic development over "force", but also explaining 
how Marxists take a concrete attitude to specific expressions of force, 
rather than moral indignation towards "force" as such. 


"To Herr Diihring force is the absolute evil: the first act of 

force is to him the original sin. ... That force, however, plays 
yet another role-in history, a revolutionary one, that in the words 
of Marx, it is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a 
new one, that it is the instrument with the aid of which social 
movement forces its way through and shatters the dead fossilised 
political forms - of this there is not a word in Herr Duihring. 

It is only with sighs and groans that he admits that force will 
perhaps be necessary for the overthrow of an economic system of 
exploitation." (Anti-Duthring p.219-20) 


Like the bourgeois revolution before it, the proletarian revolution will 
necessarily ‘be accomplished in a violent manner; it is utopian to expect 
that the old ruling class would voluntarily abandon its social and 
political privileges. 


Class violence of the proletariat will be inevitable against the bourg- 


eoisie, and communists must not "sigh and groan" about it. 


iy osing so-called excesses - instances of popular 

fs Alaa pe tated individuals or public meee eer 
associated only with hateful recollections - such instanc . i 
not only be tolerated, but the leadership of them taken in ha ‘ 
(Marx/Engels "Address to the Central Committee of the Communis 
League" in Selected Works Vol. I p.112) 


Not only will the actual revolutionary upsurge be characterised by 
violence, but once the proletariat has actually taken power, and 
instituted the dictatorship which will embark on the construction of 
socialism, revolutionary violence will continue. As we have explained 
elsewhere, in "Terrorism and Communism", 


"But proletarian violence does not stop with the seizure of state 
power. As in previous epochs, the proletariat must impose its will 
on the remaining classes in society (bourgeois, petty bourgeois, 
peasantry), and it can only do this by means of a state apparatus, 
i.e. the organised violence of the ruling class, or the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Once the proletariat has gained state 
power, the revolutionary use of terror will be a necessary part of 
the consolidation of the gains of the revolution ... It should be 
clear that we (advocate) the need for Red Terror in the revolution 
not because we revel in the prospect of violence, but because 
historical experience from the Commune onwards shows that the 
counter-revolution will not refrain from violence even if the 
proletariat does." (Revolutionary Perspectives 9 p. 12 & 14) 


The proletariat, through its Soviet State, monopolises this violence by 
the creation of workers' militias. 


It might have seemed that such an issue was one over which there could no 
longer be any disagreement, no "sighs and groans" in the revolutionary 
camp. However, the ICC is under the growing influence of liberal and 
pacifist illusions; traceable, like so many of their other confusions, 

to the political influence of Rosa Luxemburg who disavowed terror and 
criticised the Bolsheviks' use of it.- The ICC's rejection of the 
possibility of intra-class violence (i.e. violence between sections of 
the proletariat) must be seen as an aspect of their general idealism and 
confusions on the transition period. In International Review 15, for 
example, we are told that the strength of the proletariat in the revol- 
ution lies in its "firmness of convictions" and "vigour of its decisions" 
and for these noble reasons we are assured, 


"That is why the revolutionary violence of the proletariat can 
never take on the monstrous form of terror ... Although physical 
repression against the counter-revolutionary attempts of the 
bourgeoisie may be necessary'!(CWO emphasis) ("Resolution on 
Terrorism, Terror and Class Violence" p.14) 


It is hardly surprising that a group which can utter such pious senti- 
ments, and which has repeatedly argued that the proletariat can avoid 
violence by "mediations" in its relations with all social strata except 
the bourgeoisie (and now possibly also that class?) - it is hardly 
surprising that they raise their hands in horror at the very mention of 
the possibility of intra-class violence during the revolution, or 
between sectors of the class and the proletarian dictatorship, i.e. the 
soviet class state. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTRA-CLASS VIOLENCE 


Violence in class society is not, and never has been, confined to that 
between different classes. Most of the wars which rent the ancient world 
were fought in the interests of different patrician groups, and the 
bourgeoisie itself has always been riven by violent conflicts, often 
resolved by violence, e.g. in the great bourgeois revolutions of 1640 

and 1789, or the war in Spain in 1936-39. Only idealists will respond 
that this is not the case with the proletariat which is a "global" or 
"universal" class ~ as if such a pronouncement ended all concrete 
political problems. 


Intra-class violence occurs in the proletariat during the everyday 
struggle with capitalism, though often in latent form. In the build-up 
to a strike unwilling workers are often coerced, while afterwards black- 
legs have tools smashed, are sent to coventry, etc. In a more dramatic 
form we have the example of a picket line which is the paradigm of latent 
(and often explicit) intra-cless violence. Against our utopians to whom ~~ 
the class is a metaphysical unity, a picket line does not exist to et 
decorate the factory gate, or to skirmish with the police. It exists to 4 
prevent by force sections of the class from working during a strike; the 
recent examples in Britain of striking bakery workers and oil drivers! 
pickets should leave no doubt about this. While windbags may call on 

the class to ‘renounce all forms of intra-class violence, and discuss 
openly all its divergencies, communists, in certain cases, endorse them 
and call for their extension. 


Our dreamers have a response to this. It is true, they will concede, 
that today the class is divided against itself, due to the "mystific- 
ations" of the capitalist class. But in a revolution things will be 
different, since by that time the class will be moving along the 
revolutionary road. History is the simple answer to this: examples of 
intra-class violence abound in workers! revolutions; what communists 
have to do is to develop a policy towards this, and not retreat into the 


_ realm of pious "renunciations’. 


In the Russian Revolution itself we have the example of the bank clerks 
who struck against the October revolution and whose strike was broken by 
the Cheka, and also the counter-revolutionary strike organised by the 
Menshevik-controlled railwaymen's union when civil war was looming. 

This was broken by the Bolsheviks appealing to the railwaymen to elect 
committees to run the railways from amongst the rank and file; but 
violence was still necessary against the anti-Bolshevik minority who 
resisted. In Germany in 1921, the insurrectionary strike by communist 
workers in March in Hamburg and central Germany led to violent clashes 
in the workplaces between striking communist and non-striking social- 
democratic workers. We regret such occurrences, but in no way can we 
argue that it is impossible for them to recur in any future revolutionary 
wave. 


The reason for this is that class consciousness - including that of the 2 
proletariat - is not homogenous, and, desvite a tendency to homogenise <i 


the bourgeoisie's layers of mystification. Its consciousness is the 
product of its experience inside capitalism. Though the basic content 
of this exverience is the same (exploitation) the world over, its 
specific forms (occupational, national, historical, etc.) are not. We 
would be guilty of wishful thinking if we denied the possibility that 
certein sectors of the class as sectors, and not just as isolated indiv- 
iduals, could, depending on circumstances, fight against the proletarian 
revolution, To all these strata we must extend the velvet glove of 


ox 


n 


class solidarity, but within it lies the iron fist of force. To reject 
the use of counter violence in the face of violence from these sectors 
and strata, is to deliver ourselves as hostages to them, or rather, to 


the bourgeoisie 


who will quickly assume control of them. Thus, we are 


forced to reject as hopelessly idealistic (and also pretentious in 
raising such moralism to the level of a "class line"), the following 


position, 


"All relations of force and violence within the ranks of the f 
proletariat must be rejected; the whole class must have the right 


to strike, 
("The Prol 


Having grasped 
of the "right t 


In the period 
in the planning 
mentation, will 
of bureaucratic 
the "right to s 
tendencies by a 
which discerned 


However, in the 
strike is diffe 
this would mean 
the universal o 
Workers who sup 
(even in revolu 
revolutionaries 
-»- and defende 
resulting from 

riate way, by n 
(e.g. withdrawa 
or if the movem 
order to resume 


Such a strike m 
count er-revolut 
ence of the pro 
either immediat 
to the revoluti 
inspired strike 
must be centred 


to carry arms, to full freedom of expression, etc." 
etarian Revolution" in International Review 1 p.43) 


the nettle of violence, we must also tackle the question 
o strike". 


of transition, despite the mass involvement of the class 
of communism, certain decisions, or rather their imple- 
have to be taken at the centre,which poses the problem 
deformations in the state apparatus. In this context, 
trike" could be a valuable corrective to any bureaucratic 

ny group which felt it was being ignored, trodden on, or 
tendencies towards careerism and bureaucratisn. 


situation of civil war, the whole issue of the right to 
rent; then there can be no absolute right to strike, since 
the right to sabotage the revolution. In the civil war 
bligation to work and equal rationing will be introduced. 
port the revolution may not like these, or other measures 
tion workers hold ideas which are contradictory to 
» @.g. the engineers in Russia were fervent Bolsheviks 
rs of differentials at the same time!) Any strikes 
such problems should be dealt with in the most approp~ 
egotiations, appeals to class interests, by minimal force 
1 of ration cards for violation of the obligation to work), 
ent is sufficiently large, by tactical concessions in 
production. 


ust, however, be clearly distinguished from any overtly 
ionary actions, e.g. strikes which ain at the very exist- 
letariat's rule; such strikes would tend to break out 

ely after the assumption of power, or during any setbacks 
on. An example of the latter was the social democratic 
as the Whites converged on Munich in 1919. All energies 
on breaking such resistance by persuasion, by appealing 


directly to workers against their leaders, but in the event of this 


failing the phy 
quickly to end 

for the counter 
the proletariat 
Those who raise 


sical force of the class as a whole must be brought 
such a movement, whose continuance would be the signal 
-revolution to raise its head. Thus, in the civil war 
cannot recognise the right to strike in the abstract. 
such demands either do so in the interests of reaction 


or through misplaced idealism. 


Of course, the 
an indication o 


existence of widespread strikes and disaffection would be 
f the impending defeat of the revolution, against which 


no force would be successful; the cases we are talking about are 
essentially isolated ones. The proletariat cannot fight a successful 
revolution against the bourgeoisie and extend its dictatorship over 
other social strata if it is deeply divided against itself. While 
reactionary resistance of isolated strata or sections could be success- 


fully overcome, 
the policies of 


mass proletarian Opposition, e.g. widespread strikes, to 
the revolution could not be Overcome by violence. Such 


events would, in all probability, take place when the setolutten was 
already objectively defeated, (e.g. Kronstadt in Russia in 1921). When 
fides dnd ls of the class against its own state emerge, this signifies 


it e class or é state has ceased to be revolutionary. In 
this case no exercise 0 orce can avert the counter-revolution. 


The whole question of intra-class violence is a tactical one, not one of 
principle; each situation of conflict inside the class must be weighed up 
and the best means must be chosen to resolve it, either through violence 
or otherwise. Any violence exerted should always be minimal and used as 
a last resort. Similarly, such violence should always be public, and its 
political justification clarified in front of the whole class and never 
carried out in private by "secret" combat units. The violence should be 
exercised by military units (e.g. militias) subject to the control of the 
class-wide organs of the workers, the soviets. 


CONCLUSION 


All communists must be hopeful that the issue of intra~class violence 
will be a minor one in the revolutionary process, but realists realise 
that such incidents will occur. We are only forced to deal with such an 
issue because of the angst-ridden moralists of the ICC, whose political 
mentality is littered with more phobias than any Freudian case-study. 
Terrified of "substitutionism" and a degeneration of the revolution, 
they strive to erect barricades of categorical imperatives against such 
possibilities. The proletariat must not identify with the state, the 
party must not strive to win a majority for its views, relations of 
violence must be renounced. What are we left with but a metaphysic 
paved with noble intentions, a substitution of abstract resolutions for 
concrete political tasks? Alas, history is not made under conditions of 
our own choosing, and the revolutionary party cannot tie its hands in 
advance and reduce itself to impotence. 


The issue of intra-class violence is a small part of the more general 
issue of the revolutionary party and its relation to the proletariat and 
the councils in the period of transition. And as the ICC now realise, 


"This is more and more becoming the most important difference 
separating the ICC and CWO" (World Revolution 21 p.27) 


Until it, the most fundamental axis of revolutionary practice, is 
resolved, there can be no question of regroupment. Both within the CWO/ 
ICC debate, and in the context of the debate between revolutionaries 
internationally, this issue needs to be placed at the centre of our 
pre-occupations. 


PUBLIC DEBATE BETWEEN THE CvO AND WORLD REVOLUTION 


SATURDAY, MAY 12th at 2.00 P.M. 
in 
CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON WC1 


on 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE TASKS OF 
TRE REVOLUTIONARY ORGANISATION . 


(~ 


TURK : Once again The Sick Man of Europe” 


they were followed by those coming from the pro-Soviet coup in Afghan- 
istan. Hard on the heels of this came the convulsions which are 


Chaos has engulfed the country. Over 1,000 people have been killed in 
Political murders in 1978, and the Army is grumbling on the sidelines. 
The political violence began in 1967 when the Turkish Labour Party (once 


, the front for the illegal Communist Party) founded a left trades union 
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federation, DISK(Revolutionary Workers' Union of Turkey) as a rival to 
the state-run trades unions. The student unrest in Europe in 68-69 led 


Istanbul. The TLP itself Was shortly afterwards outlawed and a series 
of trials, culminating in 1972, followed. Meanwhile, gun battles 
between left and right-wing commando organisations became a daily occur- 
rence. The failure of all attempts to restore "law and order" was 
revealed in December 1978,when over 100 Moslems of rival factions were 
massacred at Maras. It was this Massacre that led to the proclamation 
of martial law by the government of Ecevit. 


Political chaos in Turkey has its roots in the economic chaos. Inflation, 
which averaged 15% per annum in the early and mid-Seventies, rose to 36% 
in 1977 and in the past year averaged over 60%, Utilisation of plant 
Capacity in manufacturing is less than 50%, and unemployment at 20% is 
the highest in the countries of the OECD. Fears that Turkey might "go 
Iranian" lea to an emergency package being drawn up by the ministers of 
the US dominated OECD countries at their recent meeting in Guadeloupe. 


repayment is being Postponed). It was only by running up such massive 
debts ~ and running down reserves - that Turkey was able to achieve an 
artificial growth rate of 10% per annum in the mid-Sixties, 


Present -day Turkey is the torso of the once-powerful Ottoman Empire, 
Which at its height in the seventeenth century covered north Africa, 
smost of the Middle East and the bulk of south-east Europe. A static, 
oriental despotic society, it began to decline with the rise of 
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Gradually, German imperialism built up a dominant position in Turkey 
floating loans, especially for the proposed Berlin-Baghdad railway which 
would allow Germany to penetrate the Middle East oilfields, and threaten 
British India. Germany also built up the Turkish army, hoping that in 
the event of war Turkey would close the straits to Russia and thus break 
the weak link in the Entente. Turkey entered the war in November 1914 

on Germany's side, hoping to regain territory it had also in the 19th 
century to Russia, France, Britain and Italy. Using "national liberation" 
as a tactic of inter-imperialist struggle, the Entente weakened the 
Turkish empire by stirring up the minorities it contained; Armenians, 
Kurds, and above all the subject Arabs. (Turks, incidentally, like 
Iranians, are not Arabs.) After the war these peovles found their aims 
trampled on by imperialism, as Turkey was partitioned amongst the 
victorious Entente countries. Britain and France partitioned the Middle* 
East, establishing extensive mandates in this oil rich and strategically 
vital area. As to Turkey proper, the Treaty of Sevres (1920)"balkanised't 
it; a permanent Allied commission was to administer the Straits while a 
Greece and Italy were awarded large chunks of Anatolia. Puppet regimes 
were established in Armenia and Kurdistan by the Entente allies. 


However, the exhausted Allies were in no shape to enforce such a treaty 
and the Turks, led by Mustapha Kemal (Ataturk), the hero of Gallipoli, 
and supported by Russia, finally drove the Greek forces from Anatolia 
and the British withdrew from Constantinople. At the Lausanne Confer- 
ence in 1922 most of Turkey's claims were conceded and the following 
year Turkey was proclaimed a republic, under Ataturk and his Republican 
People's Party (RPP). The leaders of Turkey's struggle were Western- 
trained army officers, with roots in the Young Turk movement before 
World War One. Turkey's own feeble bourgeoisie could not provide the 
focus for any effort to "modernise" the country. 


ABORTIVE BOURGEOIS REVOLUTION AND SUBMISSION TO IMPERIALISM 


Turkey must have been the last country where the rituals of a bourgeois 
revolution took place. But unlike in previous revolutions of a bourgeois 
character, where the rituals constituted the icing on the cake, in 
Turkey there was no cake, only icing. Ataturk's reforms, introduced 
with the aim of "westernising" or "civilising" Turkey, abolished the 
wearing of the fez and the veil, introduced the Roman alphabet and 
western calender and clock, abolished Islamic law and the dervishes, and 
secularised education. Islamic resistance was ruthlessly crushed, as 
was any other opposition to RPP rule. Kurdish uprisings were crushed in 
1925 and 1936, and Greeks and Armenians were forcibly expelled from 
Turkey. After a period of neutralism Turkey gradually slid into an 
alliance with the very imperislist powers which had balkanised her in 
1918. Italy and Bulgaria, in the camp of German imperialism, had 
territorial claims on Turkish territory, and Germany itself saw 

Turkey as the stepping stone to the Middle Fast oil-fields, controlled 
by Britain and France. In 1939 Turkey made a military alliance with 
these latter powers, but the German victories in 1940 caused Turkey to 
switch imperialist masters, and to begin to support Germany in the hope 
of avoiding invasion. Turkey supplied Germany with vital chrome and 
allowed German ships to pass the Straits to the Russian front. Only 
fear of British retaliation from the Middle East kept Turkey from 
actually joining the Nazis. 


- 


The inability of small powers to play an independent role in the inter- 
imperialist struggle was shown when Turkey switched sides again, and 
joined the victorious Allies in 1944. Fear of Russian ambitions 
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gradually forced the erstwhile pro-Nazi regime into NATO in 1952, and 
into the US dominated Middle East alliance, CENTO. In the Fifties and 
Sixties Turkey was one of the main links in the US chain of bases 
encircling Russia and, by general agreement, the first country which 
would be destroyed in any nuclear war. Turkey's 350 mile common border 
with the USSR is the logical invasion route, should Russia strike at the 
Middle East oil-fields. In return, the US has poured vast sums in the 
Turkish state coffers, by way of rent for bases, economic aid, and of 
course, military help. By 1960, US military aid totalled $1,650m, and 
"gifts" another 900m. 


Although Turkey's long itinerary with imperialism has led it into the US 
camp (its fifth master since 1899!) the Turkish bourgeoisie feels itself 
neglected" by both the US overlords and its European allies. With the 
‘neutralisation’ of Iran and its departure from the US camp (at least 
temporerily) Turkey has assumed a crucial position for Western 
imperialism in the Middle Bast. It is likely that its claims for 
"special treatment" will be heeded. 


ECONOMIC "DEVELOPMENT" AND THE CRISIS 


"Special treatment"' is indeed necessary to prevent the Turkish economy 
from total collapse, since the world crisis has starkly revealed its 
basic fragility. Ataturk's attempts to stimulate Turkish economic 
development led to the widespread introduction of state monopolies and 
state-directed investment. Muslim societies are ideally suited to the 
introduction of state capitalism, since the state has historically been 
the agent of economic activity (public works), and since the private 
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bourgeoisie was limited to small craftsmen and merchants under state 
control. Thus, resistance to the global tendency towards statification 
from the local private bourgeoisie is weak. In Turkey 80% of mining is 
nationalised, as is 40% of manufacturing. An additional measure of state 
capitalism is the large industrial/trading concern OYAK, controlled by 
the "Kemalist" army officers. 


As well as help from the OECD, another cost of keeping Turkey in the 
Western camp, avart from military aid, has been her associate membership 
of the EEC since 1963,"a grudging price for Turkey's guardianship of the 
easternmost border of NATO" (Guardian ihe 79) Initially it was hoped 
that gradual tariff reduction would lead to full membership but the 
crisis in Turkey has meant thet Turkey has been allowed to keep her 
residual protective tariffs and the date of full EEC entry has been put 
back until 2000! Although Turkey is a "safe" market for the EEC (from 
which Turkey takes 60% of its imports), the balance is distinctly in 
Turkey's favour. This is due to the entry of 800,000 Turks into the 

EEC (mainly German) labour market since 1963. The $740m repatriated by 
them in 1972 contributed the largest single contribution to Turkey's 
"export" earnings. Turkey's greatest export is labour~-power ! 


The failure of Turkey to develop, despite Ataturk's attempts at Western- 
isation, and desvite Turkey's subservience to imperialism, can be illust- 
rated graphically by a few statistics. Of the active population, 9 
million work in agriculture, 3 million in services and 2 million in 
industry (including handicrafts). In the agricultural sector there are 
a mere 85,000 tractors in use, on the big estates, producing cash crops. 
(Ataturk carried out no land reform.) But there are 2 million wooden 
ploughs in use in the small plots where the peasants live on subsistence 
agriculture. <A steady population increase, from 18 million in 1945 to 
40 million today, means that with low crop yields food production is 
insufficient to meet domestic needs, despite the fact that 60% of the 
population works on the land. It will now come as nothing of a surprise 
to realise that 55% of the populetion isilliterate, half the rural 
inhabitants suffer from chronic anaemia due to poor diet, and that in 
the cities the same proportion live in self-constructed shacks. Little 
wonder that the queues for emigration to Germany were so long. But now 
that this avenue has been closed, Turkey's ability to survive without 
economic collapse and famine depends solely on the willingness of the 
Western powers, and their OPEC allies, to foot the bill. The Guadeloupe 
meeting has indicated that, as long es they themselves can afford it, 
such aid will be forthcoming. The tendency is still for capitalism to 
equalise the crisis, to bale-out the weaker capitalist states, and not 
to allow autarkic tendencies to dominate, 


POLITICS IN TURKEY 


Just as Turkey has become economically destabilised, so has it become 
politically destabilised. The economic stagnation which has occurred 
under RPP rule, and the death of its charismatic leader Ataturk in 1938 
led to its replacement by the right-wing Democrat (later Justice) Party 
after World War Two; this ruled until the onset of the economic crisis, 


In opposition,the RPP swung "left", This was due to the formation of 
the Turkish Labour Party in 1961, a front for the banned Communist 

Party, which had begun to erode RPP support, especially in the cities 
and industrial areas. Under its new leader Ecevit, the RPP adopted 
populist and socialist rhetoric, and gained admission to the Socialist 
International. The "socialist" character of the RPP was shown in 1974 
when it returned to power in coalition with the National Salvation Party, 
a neo-fascist Islamic outfit, and when Ecevit supervised the Turkish 
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invasion of Cyprus which led to a generalised massacre of Greek civilians. 


This ramshackle coalition fell apart, and the Justice Party of Demirel, 
in alliance with the small National Action Party of Alparslen Turkes, 
took office. This coalition led to the penetration of the army and 
police by Turkes' Grey Wolves commandos, and an attempt to solve the 
problem of political violence in the "Argentinian" fashion, by state- 
connived massacres of the leftists. When some of the more obvious 
conniving of the government was revealed, it fell, and the bourgeoisie 
brought back Ecevit again toform a government in December 1977. For a 
while it appeared as if his trump card of "democracy*' had won the game, 
but the Maras massacre has exposed this. Turkes' Muslim neo-fascists 
continue to engage in widespread massacres, often with the connivance of 
the military authorities. Indeed, the most likely outcome in Turkey is 
a period of military dictatorship, even though it is disguised with 
democratic trappings to please the NATO allies. Ecevit's social demo- 
cracy lacks the roots of that in the West, and is incapable of stabil- 
ising the crisis to the advantage of the bourgeoisie. On the other hand, 
despite a religious revival since the crisis broke, there will be no 
Khomeini in Turkey. Ataturk did his work too well, and the "Europeanised" 
Turkey provides infertile ground for the dervish. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY 


The October revolution had repercussions in Turkey as elsewhere, anda 
Communist Party was established in 1920. Some rural soviets were even 
set up. The bourgeois government of Ataturk cracked down on the nascent 
communist forces, breaking the soviets with troops, and 17 leaders of the 
CP were drowned in a government-organised "accident"! in January 1921. 


But by this time Russian foreign policy was becoming more interested in 
reaching an accomodation with capitalism than in furthering the revol- 
ution. Russia felt that Turkey's fight with the Entente powers was a 
useful diversion of the latter's resources, and also wanted to keep 
friendly with Turkey for strategic reasons. A Russo-Turkish treaty 

was signed in March 1921 which provided 100 million rubles to Turkey for 
her war against the Entente, 


"For the first, though not for the last time, it was demonstrated 
that governments could deal drastically with their national comm- 
unist parties without forfeiting the goodwill of the Soviet 
government, if that were earned on other grounds." 

(E.H.Carr The Bolshevik Revolution Vol. 3 p.301) 


A non-aggression treaty of 1925 was followed by the Montreux Convention 
of 1936, which gave the USSR what the Tsars had sought in vain - free 
passage through the Straits. It stated (and is still in force), 


"In peacetime, merchant shipping of all nations may pass freely, 
as may warships of the Black Sea Powers. The total tonnage of 
warships which other nations may send through the straits is 
restricted, as is the length of time for which they may stay in 
the Black Sea." (G. Lewis Modern Turkey, p.132.) 


This honeymoon was altered by the Turks' pro-German attitude in World 
War Two. 


After 1945 Stalin raised territorial demands on Turkey and also demanded 
a revision of the Montreux Convention, including a total ban on foreign 
warships in the Black Sea. Bulgaria also raised territorial demands, 
and expelled thousands of Turks. In a panic, Turkey scrambled into NATO. 
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The Turkish bourgeoisie feels that it hes not been adequately rewarded 
for its loyalty to Western imperialism. It was the only Moslem country 
to recognise Israel when this was the bastion of US power in the Middle 
East, and it spends 20% of its budget on arms; a figure surpassed in 
NATO only by the US itself. In response to both reluctance to admit 
Turkey into the EEC in the Sixties, and to NATO policy over Cyprus (see 
below) Turkey decided, in the late 1960s, to play "hard to get". This 

- was aided by a Russian switch from a pro-Greek to a pro-Turkish policy 
on Cyprus, after the pro-US colonels! coup in Greece in 1967. At the 
same time as the Turkish Labour Party was denouncing Demirel and his 
“fascist clique" and suffering repression, Kosygin and Demirel exchanged 
visits, and Russia tried to woo Turkey, whose NATO membership was up for 
review in 1969. Shades of 1921, but as farce rather than tragedy! 

Trade with COMECON had already doubled between 1963 and 1967, and Russia 
then provided a 200m loan. At the moment a further 4) projects are 
under discussion with the Russians. But this flirtation with Russia will 
go no further; the Nasserite period of Turkish history lies in the past, 
under Ataturk, rather in the future. Turkey is the Roumania of NATO, 
rather than the Yugoslavia. It is true that after the Turkisn invasion 
of Cyprus in 1974 the US imposed an arms embargo on Turkey. Turkey 
retaliated by closing the US bases. But the embargo has now been 

lifted and the bases are being re-opened. With the loss of the Iranian 
bases,the US will be determined to hold on to those in Turkey. 


TURKEY AND GREECE 


The conflict between Turkey and Greece has led to NaTO having an exposed 
eastern flenk. The traditionel hostility between the bourgeoisies of 
the two countries is fuelled by the Cyprus problem. Most of the pop- 
ulation (80% are Greek and support ENOSIS (union) with Greece, while 
the minority Turks favour partition or federation. To ‘protect the 
Turks, Turkey invaded in 1974 and massacred large numbers of Greeks. 

The de facto Turkish partition of the island is now accepted by the 
Western powers as a permanent fact. 


The other conflict between the two countries is over the Aegean shelf, 
thought to contain oil. Turkey claims the right to take part in 
exploitation of any oil-fields which the Greeks deny. An indication of 
the trend of thinking in imperialist circles was given by the recent 
decision of the International Court in the Hague that the two countries 
should resolve the dispute by negotiation; an echo of Turkey's position. 


It will be extremely difficult for the Western bloc to solve the 
conflicts between its client states in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Greece will be pressurised to compromise over Cyprus and the Aegean; 
if it is unwilling and a choice has to be made, Western imperialism 
will opt for Turkey. 


CONCLUSION 


Turkey's position in the 20th century as a weak country, unable to 

escape from economic backwardness or from the grip of imperialisn, 
illustrates in a clear way the general historical impasse of the under- 
developed areas. Although military rule is the most likely outcome of 
the present situation, this will in no way alleviate any of Turkey's 
problems. Till the world proletariat, includins that of Turkey, rises to 
its historical tasks, the vicious circle cannot be broken. 


The Turkish working class is relatively small, but has shown an ability 
to engage in militant struggle. The period 1969-71 saw the first real 
wave of strike action in Turkish history. Even though generally 
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controlled by DISK, the strikes testified to the willingness of sections 
of the class to struggle. But the bourgeois aims of the DISK were 
illustrated by the statement of the leader, 


"Our two main aims are to create the unity of the working class 
and with this force to drive the National Front (i.e. rightist) 
coalition from power. 


In 1975 strikesreached their all-time peak with over 665,000 days lost, 
and widespread factory Occupations. Then, in 1977 wage demands in the 
engineering industry led to a nationwide lock-out by the employers. 


The granting of foreign aid to the Ecevit government will be dependent 
on its imposition of austerity measures, such as a tight wage freeze and 
@evaluation of the country's currency. The danger is that the inexper- 
ienced Turkish working class will be dragooned into accentance of such 
measures as a price to pay for "fighting fascism. The DISK, the 
“underground CP and the left-wing of the RPP have organised mass strikes 
against the "fascist menace", and in defence of "democracy". The way 
forward for the Turkish workers is to struggle against both the fascist 
* terrorist groups, and against Ecevit's austerity with a "democratic face" 
by the methods of proletarian class struggle. 
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The article which follows was originally written at the end of 1974 
by the then Revolutionary Perspectives(1) and was intended for discussion 
at an international meeting of revolutionaries to be held at Paris in 
January 1975. By the time this meeting took place, however, its terms 
of reference had been changed from a general meeting of revolutionaries 
to the first congress of the newly-formed International Communist 
Current (ICC) and the question of the period of transition from capit- 
alism to communism was not in fact discussed. The document of Revol- 
utionary Perspectives was, however, published in Workers! Voice in two 
parts. The article which follows, although to a large extent a straight- 
forward reprint of the original, also incorporates the CWO's more 
developed views, particularly on the role of the communist party and 
this has necessitated a change in structure of the first part of the 
article. 


The Period of Transition 


PART ONE ~ POLITICAL 


“Between capitalist and communist society lies the period of the 
revolutionary transformation of one into the other. There 
corresponds to this also a political transition period in which 
the state can be nothing but the REVOLUTIONARY DICTATORSHIP OF 


THE PROLETARIAT." (Marx: Critique of the Gotha Programme p.27-28) 


roduction 

vith the contribution of historical materialism to the proletarian 
“ovement, Marx removed the question of socialism from being the mere 
desire of the Utopians of the early 19th century (Saint-Simon et.al.) to 
chat of an absolute necessity for humanity. This logically led to 
speculation as to the nature and content of socialism (or communism, 
Marx and Engels used the terms interchangeably and with the same 
emphasis). Here Marx and Engels were understandably cautious. Living 
as they did in an epoch when capitalist ascendance remained the social 
reality, and at a time when the proletariat had yet to make itself felt 
as a historical class, they did not make rash predictions. To attempt 
co do so would have been, in a Hegelian sense, idealism, so it was left 
to the proletariat, through its own experience, to establish some of the 
forms of proletarian democracy through which it would carry out its 
historic mission. 


The Paris Commune of 1871, localised though it was, gave many lessons to 
the proletariat. Marx himself concluded that the Communist Manifesto 
"has in some details become antiquated’ (Preface to the German edition of 
1672). In particular, he corrected that part of the Communist Manifesto 
in whica he had left the impression that it was possible for a workers' 
state to emerge out of capitalism by gradual socialisation of the means 
of production for in the Civil War in France he had recognised that: 


"One thing especially was proved by the Commune, viz., that "the 
working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made State 
machinery, and wield it for its ow purposes.(Communist Manifesto, 


Preface tc the German edition, 1872 p.8) 


( jin September 1975 Revolutionary Perspectives regrouped with Workers! 
Voice to form the Communist Workers' Organisation. 
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Thus, we get the first clear recognition that the bourgeois state must 
initially be smashed to be replaced by an alternative put forward by the 
working class. The working class had to create its own class organs 
through which it was to hold ae "dictatorship of the proletariat" over 
society. We will return to this point, but let us stress here that the 
view of Marx and Engels was that the State is a form of domination of 
one class over another, and thet this was necessary in the lower stage 
of communism and would be abolished through the attainment of the higher. 
What separates the proletarian State from all others is that it is not 
constituted to defend a particular form of minority property interest 
but to gradually transform itself (through the proletarianisation of 
would-be antagonistic classes) into a mere superintendent of production. 
In this sense Marx and Engels were able to visualise the withering away 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


As the Paris Commune had been elected on the basis of the old bourgeois 
geographical ward system (proletarians replacing the bourgeoisie who 
fled) the idea of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat' remained some- 
thing of a vaguery until another proletarian experience 'discovered' the 
form through which the proletariat would exercise its power. We refer 
here to the setting up of soviets in 1905 and 1917 in Russia where for 
the first time the class asserted itself by electing delegates on the 
basis of units of production (and in every genuine revolutionary out- 
break since that time). We will look at this in more detail below. 


The transition period is in no way one in which the forces of production 
have to be developed in a Capitelist sense, as the ‘socialism! of sundry 
Trotskyists and Stalinists would have it. It is not a separate stage 

of historical development, unaccounted for in the Marxist historical 
schema. Nor is it a neither/nor society, neither capitalist, nor 
communist - it is straightaway a fundamentally communist mode of prod- 
uction which in its temporal and spatial development throws off more and 
more of the legacies of capitalism. Only when the final vestiges of 
capitalism which live on under the first stage of communism disappear 
such as the need for rationing or labour vouchers whilst the economy is 
reorganised on communist lines of production for use, does the dictator~- 
ship of the proletariat pass from being a form of political domination 
into a mere adminstrator or superintendent of the economy. It is at 
this point that we pass over to the higher phase of communism in which 
"the free development of each is the condition for the free development 
of all", 


This also means that at no stage in the realisation of communism can the 
political tasks be separated from the economic, and it is only for the 
purpose of developing our analysis that we maintain such a division in 
this article. It is historically inconceivable that we must wait for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat to establish itself globally before 
it begins to enact communist measures. Otherwise we have the absurdity 
of the proletarian dictatorship administering a capitalist mode of 
production. 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


. Whilst Marx had in mind the experience of the Paris Commune when putting 
forward the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat, revolutionaries 
today can only find in the soviets or workers! councils which first 
appeared in 1905 the instrument which will radically transform society. 
The armed workers! councils are the historically discovered form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Delegates elected from workplace 
committees, instantly recallable and mandated, will form the territ- 
orially based soviet and these soviets will be linked locally, nationally 
and ultimately world-wide through various centralising bodies, as the 
revolutionary upheaval becomes more generalised. Their immediate tasks, 
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after the victory of the proletariat in any area, are to begin the 
abolition of wage labour, commodity production and the market, money and 
the private or state ownership of the means of production. 


The Proletarian State 

But the existence of workers’ councils and the seizure of political 

power by the proletariat, that is the global destruction of the bourgeois 
state apparatus and its replacement by armed workers' councils does not 
automatically represent the establishment of communism. These are simple 
though necessary preconditions. The revolution will be faced with the 
existence of non-proletarian elements in society (e.g. ex-bourgeois, 
petit-bourgeois, peasantry),and since the proletariat can only consol- 
idate its own position by destroying the basis for any potential oppos- 
ition by these strata, it must ensure that they become integrated into 
the proletariat. This period where the class imposes its will on the 
surviving social strata from capitalism is what Marx meant by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat - a period of class rule which, like all 
other eras of.class rule, can only be maintained by means of a state 
apparatus. 


After the seizure of pnower the proletariat must organise its own defence 
against the counter-revolution; most obviously against White military 
attacks, but also against food hoarders, sabotage, etc. Two of the first 
state organs to be created by the soviets will be militias and a revol- 
utionary anti-terrorist organisation(1) - both essential for the success 
of the revolution. Thus it is an anarchist fallacy to suggest that out 
of the destruction of the bourgeois State can communism appear auto- 
matically. The proletariat must first destroy the bourgeois State 
apparatus and set up its own form of class rule. In this respect alone 
the proletarian State will be no different from any other state in 
history. In other respects the dictatorship of the proletariat will be 
markedly different from other forms of state. Quantitively speaking it 
will be the first State in history to express the historical interests 
of a majority over a minority and qualitatively speaking the proletariat 
will as a class have no specific form of property to defend. It is this 
last difference which explains why the proletarian State is ‘no longer a 
State in the proper sense of the word'!(Lenin, Marxism and the State p.29) 
The proletarian State remains to oppress all elements who wish to 
resurrect bourgeois property relations. At the moment of their dissol- 
ution and final defeat the dictatorship of the proletariat will have 
ceased to exist. 


The proletarian State, then, will be the agent of revolutionary trans- 
formation and to argue that this is not the case because the "state" is 
"essentially conservative", as does the ICC, is ahistorical nonsense. 
As we wrote in International Review 12, 


"The ICC is guilty of a-historical moralising on the issue of the 
state that brings it close at times to anarchism and liberalism. 

The former is illustrated by its view of the state as "essentially 
conservative" and against "freedom", while the latter is shown by 
its view of the state as a "necessary evil" which exists to 
reconcile or "mediate" between classes. The ghosts of John Stuart 
Mill and Kropotkin haunt the publications of the ICC. But a Marxist 
analysis of the state - while it recognises the common features in 
all state forms - also breaks with such generalities as that which 
obsess the ICC and sees each historical state form as bearing 


(1) For an outline of our views on the necessity of the proletariat's 
use of terror and the difference between this and bourgeois terror, see 


"Terrorism and Communism" in Revolutionary Perspectives 9. 
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specific features. "For a Marxist, there is no such thing as a 
“"state" in general" (Karl Korsch, Why Iam a Marxist). 

To take as an example, the Asiatic or despotic state; this 
was initially a REVOLUTIONARY force, organising the expansion of 
the productive forces, through the forcing of scattered tribal 
producers into large-scale public works. Similarly, the state of 
the absolutist period in Europe was a progressive alliance between 
the monarch and the bourgeoisie, to put down the warring feudal 
nobility (e.g. the Tudor monarchy in Britain). The ICC's a~histori- 
cal generalities, which refuse to see what is specific in each 
state-form, are illustrated in its approach to the absolutist state. 
In the Decadence of Capitalism we are told that this was a cons- 
ervative organ, designed to prop up decaying feudal society, a 
reactionary phenomenon analagous to today's strengthening of the 
bourgeois state. True to the methodology of Luxemburg who fused 
all epochs of capitalism into capitalism "as such", the ICC fuses 
all state forms into the eternally conservative state "as such", 
Here we have idealism, the idealism of Platonic "forms", 


As communists it is important to recognise that the state is an essential 
and inevitable feature of the period of transition. But it is not 
enough to accept this and yet to deny that the state will be exclusively 
controlled by the working class. Contrary to those who argue that the 
state in the transition period will be a multi-class affair whose funtion 
will be to mediate between the proletariat and the social strata left 
Over from the capitalist era, we can only point to the historical 
function of all states, which has been to act as the instrument of class 
rule, and to which the proletarian State will be no exception. As Engels 
pointed out (in Socialism, Utopian and Scientific), the state often 
appeared as standing above society, as a mediator between classes, but 
only to the extent that its interests coincided with those of society as 
a whole. 

"The State was the official representative of society as a whole; 

the gathering together of it into a visible embodiment. But it 

was this only in so far as it was the State of that class which 

itself represented, for the time being, society as a whole." 


By acting in its own interests the proletarian State will be serving the 
interésts of humanity as a whole, since the class can only extend its 
control by proletarianising the rest of society (because it has no 
exploitative property relationship to develop), thereby creating a class- 
less society. The proletarian State, like any other, exists to perpet- 
uate the power of the Class which it represents, but so long as it is 


production) it is also furthering its own @issolution. Thus,as soon as 
the State becomes ithe real representative of the whole of society‘(Cwo 
emphasis), as soon as there is no longer any social class to be held in 
subjection, then the State renders itself unnecessary. 


But though the State will be acting in the general interest of humanity 
it is not a body which somehow stands metaphysically above or outside of 
society. So long as it exists the State remains exclusively an instru- 


successful) must be in the hends of the democratic organs of the class 
“as a whole. The class must establish its political and economic 
dictatorship over society by means of its unitary organisations (i.e. 
organs of the entire class), such as councils, factory committees, 
militias, inside which there is complete delegatory democracy. Certainly 
the soviets may delegate a committee to deal with other sections in 
society, for example the peasantry (see below), but in no way does this 
imply that these groups are sharing power (- if they are then we can no 
longer speak of a proletarian dictatorship). 
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The Peasantry 

The question of the proletariat's relationship to the vital 

production has always been a particularly vette one. The Bing “Pest 
Revolution (1917-21) is an example of the problem though its lessons must 
be placed in historical perspective. Lenin was always looking over his 
shoulder at the huge masses of the Russian peasantry. In The State and 
Revolution he suggests that an alliance of the peasants and workers Will 
form the basis of the new society, though under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. But in fact Lenin and the Bolsheviks could not have 
established communist relations of production in Russia alone. The 
Russian workers, like any other sector of the world proletariat, needed 
the world revolution if they were to achieve their goal. Thus, the Land 
Decree of November 1917 was not a step towards communism but an attempt 
to capture the support of the muzhiks to aid the struggle for survival of 
the Soviet regime. Only a perspective of world revolution could prevent 
this from being considered completely counter-revolutionary and with the 
failure of the world revolution this was fully revealed. Let us be clear 
on the lesson. If the same situation of any proletariat surrounded by a 
huge mass of peasantry were to recur today the proletariat in that area 
would still be doomed without a world revolution. However, this need be 
no'cause for despondency amongst revolutionaries today. 


With modern techniques of capitalist food production, with the increased 
concentration of the bulk of the world's food production in the highly 
developed capitalist agricultures - with the consequent existence ofa 
proletariat as in any other industry; in a global revolutionary situation 
there will be no strategic need to satisfy the land hunger of the 
peasant, for the expropriation of the capitalist agricultural units will 
secure the basis of existence for the world proletariat. The rural 
proletariat of these areas will thus be simply part of the Soviet 
structure like any other former wage workers. 


The question of an isolated proletarian revolution in a lesser developed 
economy in advance of the world revolution remains for us an unlikely 
occurrence. Our view sees the development of the crisis amongst 

several advanced capitalist countries at approximately the same time.(1) 
The proletariat in these areas will then be able to assist the various 
proletarian salients in the lesser capitalist countries. Should one of 
these salients find itself in an isolated position, then we must be 
realistic and realise the possibilities. If the larger imperialist 
powers are not already experiencing a profound crisis then it will be 
crushed militarily. Further, in many areas the local peasantry (even if 
negotiations were successful) cannot produce enough of the basic food 
requirements of the urban areas; and we must recognise that the prol- 
etariat here will not be taking over an economy representing a signif- 
icant power’in the capitalist world market. Hence the further escal- 
ation of the world crisis as a result of their activity would be very 
remote. 


Thus, the world proletarian revolution may not arrive in time to save 
an isolated proletarian outbreak in such a country. If this means that 
we must conclude that the revolution can only be successful through the 
early collapse of the capitalist heartlands (USA, USSR, Europe) into 
the dictatorship of the proletariat then unfortunately we cannot shrink 
from it. The alternative of advocating ideological and material 
concessions to other strata IN ANY COUNTRY would lead to confusion for 
the world proletariat and ultimately to counter-revolution. 


In the advanced capitalist countries the question of the peasantry 


(1) See R.P 8 for our explanation of the tendency towards equalisation of 
the crisis in global terms. 
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scarcely exists for each capitalist farmer employs rural proletarians. 
In Britain, for example, there are 329,000 rural proletarians. With 
help from the Soviets to which they would be affiliated they would carry 
out the expropriation of farmlands and begin the integration of agri- 
culture into the socialist economy. 


Where a significant peasantry did exist the proletariat would obviously 
establish with them levels and goals of production within a framework 
laid down by the proletariat. But no concessions can be made to petit- 
bourgeois forms of property. The proletariat, on the other hand, would 
actively encourage the peasants to form their ow organisations which 
would eventually become the basis for the co-operativisation and 
collectivisation of agricultural production. Here we must recognise that 
certain tasks of the period of transition may take longer than others 
and this could be one issue which ensures the maintenance of the vigil- 
ance of the dictatorship of the proletariat for at least a generation, 


White-Collar Workers 
ct peasantry are not the only category of the old capitalist order 
which : 


contrary, attempting to use all means which will strengthen that dict- 
atorship. The dangers here are twofold. The first is that we blithely 
incorporate all non-artagonistic categories as such into the workers! 
councils, the second that we create so many separate bodies that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is diluted and the supremacy of the 
workers' qauncils endangered through power being shared or transferred to 


emerge after the proletariat has been successful in setti i 

" c 1 ng up its 
dictatorship, which in turn abolishes itself by abolishing clam To 
float the idea of a united or popular front is to deny the historic 
mission of the proletariat to establish communism. 


the counter-revolution, some indivi i joi 
» aS individuals will join the proletariat, 
Those who do join the proletariat should be integrated as individuals 


interests of the communist revolution, By this measure the pr t 
will prevent them from joining the ranks of the permanently inemeeae 
and thus a possible recruiting ground for a future "freikorps" or army 
of counter-revolution. Thos who fear that this will somehow dilute the 
communist goals of the revolution, and fear their possible petit- 
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The Role of the Party 


The existence of workers! councils is not in itself a guarantee of 
communism. If the spread of soviets is not accompanied by armed assault 
on the capitalist State and by a clear view of the way forward to 
communism then the councils will be contained within capitalism.(1) 
Prior to the revolution it is the task of communist organisations to 
regroup internationally and to form a communist party with a clear 
programme to place before the soviets. Within the councils communists 
must propagandise strenuously for the communist programme and it will be 
a sign of the developing revolutionary situation when the councils begin 
to adopt the party programme. Clearly, when the revolution is advancing 
the party will attract more and more support and members from within the 
class and a failure of revolutionaries to Openly campaign for the party 
programme and to accept and stand for election on the basis of the 
communist programme within the councils because of a fear of "substit- 
utionism" is to disarm the class of its most important weapon - the 
leadership of its most class-conscious section which alone can point to 
the steps the proletariat must take to reach communism. 


This fear of "substitutionism'!, held by various groups of a more or less 
libertarian hue, stems from a misunderstanding of the reasons for the 
Bolshevik Party becoming the manager of state capitalism in Russia. By 
1921 the Russian proletariat, debilitated by three years of civil war 

and isolated without a European revolution, was no longer capable of 

mass revolutionary action. Without such activity the revolutionary class- 
wide organs disappeared in all but name: The only guarantee against 

party dictatorship is the mass activity of the class. Thus, 


"... the paralysing bogey of “substitutionism" which for over fifty 
years has held back the emergence of a potentially communist 
expression amongst the working class, can be seen as a non-problem 
for today's proletariat. "Substitutionism", like NEP, Kronstadt, 
etc., was one of the consequences of the workers! defeat, not one 
of its causes. In both Russia and Germany by 1921 it was because 
the class movement had died away that the proletarian party tried 
to carry out the tasks of the working class as a whole. This led 
to Bolshevik state capitalism in Russia and the advocacy of 


putschism in Germany." (Revolutionary Persvectives 3 p.29) 


Thus the role of the party is crucial for determining the success or 
not of the revolution. It is the communist party - the advanced guard 
of the class ~ which will organise and lead the revolutionary insurrec- 
tion and the major actions of the proletariat throughout the transition 
period and the party cannot abandon this role so long as a political 
programme is necessary, i.e. not until political decisions have been 
superseded by administrative ones. 


Although an increasing proportion of the working class will be members 
of the communist party by the time of the revolution, it must remain 
organisationally distinct and identifiable by the clarity of its 
programme, particularly in situations of reflux when the revolution is 
in danger of defeat. As the revolution advances internally and exter- 
nally, communists should warn against the dangers and obstacles that 
confront it. During the transition period the party should advocate the 
methods of integration of non-proletarian strata into humanity, the best 
method of social planning to achieve this, and show the link between the 


(1) This was the experience of the German proletariat in the revol- 
utionary wave after World War One. See our article "Revolution and 
Counter-revolution in Germany 1918-21" in R.P.7. 
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two. By the time that the communist "economy" has become a purely 
technical question, i.e. the nearing of the qualitative leap into the 
higher stage of communism, the political party will, of necessity, 
wither away along with the State, neither having any further role to 


play. 
PART TWO - ECONOMIC 


Economically, as well as politically, the so-called transition period is 
opened up for the working class when one or more capitalist states are 
overthrown by the revolution, and is not closed until the inauguration of 
a global communist system of production and distribution according to 
needs; as it nears communism it shares less and less residues of cap- 
italism, but its duration is obviously no short period, but one of at 
least a generation. Neither is it a static society, and its "defects 
inevitable in the first phase of communist society" (Marx) are gradually 
_ overcome, 


In the 19th century speculation on the economic content of the lower 
phase of communism was even more abstract than on its political aspects. 

_ Whereas in the latter Marx had the concrete historical experience of the 
Paris Commune to go on, on the former he had to content himself with 
criticising along with Engels, the state capitalist deviations of the 
German Workers! Party, or the Proudhonist schemes for producers' co-op- 
eratives gradually emancipating themselves from capitalism. Engels 
argued, for example, in Socialism: Utopian and Scientific that national- 
isation did not abolish capitalism, since it maintained the commodity 
character of labour power; while Marx, in the Poverty of Philosoph: 
showed that Proudhon's schemes for opting out of capitalism by co-op- 
eratives exchanging their products at equal value, via money based on 
labour-time, would also fail to overcome the law of value; a task which 
he also continued in the Grundrisse. However, there can be no doubt 
that Marx saw average social labour time as the basis of communist 
production and distribution in its lower phase.(1) 


In the ascendant reformist period of capitalism which lasted till the 
First World War, the communist programme defended by Marx could not be 
the practice of a real movement, and instead the workers! movement 
adopted either the hybridisation of communism and state capitalism which 
characterised social democracy, or the various schemes of self-management 
originating in anarcho-syndicalism in the decades before 1914. Only the 
concrete revelation of the the capitalist content of these programmes in 
the inter-war years, e.g. in Spain and in Russia, allowed for the small 
groups of communists who had survived the defeats of 1917-21 to begin to 
define and develop anew the content of communism. These groups were the 
survivors of the KAPD in Germany, the council communists in Holland (GIK) 
and the USA (Living Marxism)and others like the Bordigist Bilan in 
Belgium; all of whom returned to Marx's conception of average social 
labour as the basis for the lower phase of communism. Most notable 

was the work of the GIK published by the AAU in Germany in 1930, the 


Grundprinzipien Kommunistischer Production und Verteilun (Outlines 
of Communist Production and Distribution). 
troduction and Distribution 


(i) Those who equate such 2 scheme for the socialised planning and 
regulation of the social product with Marx's earlier criticism of the 
Utopians' scheme of liberation based on Ricardian economics show only 
their ignorance of the meaning of value. 
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IMMEDIATE TASKS 


This is no place to outline Our analysis of the economic crisis; suffice 
it to say that when the period of Open revolution appears, its character 
will be determined by the international nature of the economic crisis, 

That is, the question of power will be posed more or less simultaneously 


iseation. Naturally the factory committees, which the revolutionary 
upheaval will produce, must expropriate all factories, buildings, etc. 
from the hands of private or state capital and place these resources at 
the service of the attack on Capitalism within and without the area where 
power has been taken. 


In addition, where the councils are in power, be it within a region, 
nation, or across national boundaries, immediate abolition of the capit- 
alist category rent must be introduced, and all Occupy as a human right 
their dwellings; also a census of bourgeois property must be carried out 
to rehouse the proletariat living in slums. Furthermore, unless dictated 
impossible by destruction, and therefore to be rationed, free distribution 
in the field of utilities should be introduced by the councils; this 

would include public transport, communications, services, etc. But 
communists must point out that in themselves these measures secure little 
and can be adopted by the counter-revolution. 


On the level of production itself, from the first day of the revolution 
the factory committees must wage a ruthless struggle against unproductive 
strata within the factories. Foremen, clerks, supervisers of all sorts, 
must be integrated into productive work to ease the load on the workers 
and to insulate these groups from bourgeois influence. Outside of prod- 
uction the councils of each area must allocate work to certain non- 
productive strata who can serve the dictatorship (e.g. census of prod- 
uction, organisation of rationing) but these will be a small minority, 
and the majority must be dispersed from the areas where capitalism has 
socialised them into productive work in the factories and elsewhere. 
Such an integration requires skill on the part of the proletariat, but 
it is the only way to prevent these strata being a base for counter- 
revolution, and such an integration raises the possibility of an immed- 
iate reduction in the working day for the proletariat as a whole. The 
object of this in the revolutionary period is not so that they can 
"develop their talents", but so that they can participate to the full in 
the extension of the revolution. Only such a reduction in the working 
day can ensure against the Qangers of ossification in the organs of the 
proletarian. dictatorship (soviets, factory committees, militias). 


Also in the initial period of the revolution, it requires no great 
ingenuity to see that certain production units can be immediately trans- 
formed from their use as production for destruction under capitalism, 
into ones of production of articles for use for the transition period; 
communism has no need of poison gas. This cannot be the decision of the 
workers in each individual plant, but must be imposed by the class as a 
whole, initially that of the immediate area. The idea that production 
in the proletarian bastions should be directed towards a communist "war 
economy" is confusionist. Although there is certainly armed struggle 
and even pitched battles during the communist revolution, there is no 
possibility of the workers engaging and defeating capital in a global 
civil war; on this terrain the defeat of the proletariat would be short 
and the curtain-raiser for barbarism. This emphasises all the more that 
the communist revolution must storm more or less simultaneously several 
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capitalist states, including the militarily dominant imperialist powers, 
or else go down in defeat. Certainly workers in any area must intervene 
to help adjacent communist uprisings, but the creation of the first i: 
steps of a communist economy are a better potential weapon and help than 
any amount of military support given by one group of workers to another. 
The ultimate defence of any proletarian bastion against foreign bour- 
geois intervention lies not so much in military powers, but in the 
solidarity of the proletariat of the remaining capitalist states. For 
instance, historically action by the British and German working class 
helped to defeat the armies of foreign intervention in the Russian civil 
war. 


At this time the councils must proclaim the universal obligation to 
work, obviously excepting those rendered physically or mentally 
incapable, who even at this stage must be maintained at average standard. 
This obligation must be related to a standard working week, decided by 
the councils with regard to maintaining the population and extending 

the revolution. If the revolution is isolated, raw materials cut off 
and generalised scarcity ensues, then a strict priority will have to be 
enforced in consumption, and this means rationing. In addition, with 
items in scarce supply, luxuries etc., rationing according to head of 
the population and not allowing access according to preference will 

have to remain for some time. But in general rationing should be super- 
seded as soon as possible, as its impartiality is bound to lead to a 
black market and will create grave problems; and for other reasons 

which we will look at later. 


Following the expropriation of the banks as a step towards the permanent 
abolition of the commodity money, as soon as possible the proletariat 
must introduce generalised renumeration in the form of labour-time 

cards for the necessary expenditure of labour in the transition period; 
a system based on the presumed equivalence of equal hours of labour. 
According to Marx these labour cards would allow the producers to draw 


from society's stock of consumer goods only an amount equivalent to the 
labour _he has given society. They cannot be used to acquire means of 
production or be accumulated; nor can they be used by other than the 


Owner, e.g. to employ labour. Thus they lack all the characteristics 
of the "universal commodity" money. 


"The individual producer receives a certificate from society 
that he has furnished such and such an amount of labour (after 
deducting his labour for the common funds) and with this 
certificate he draws from the social stock of the means of 
consumption as much as costs the same amount of labour. The 
Same amount of labour which he has given society in one form, he 


receives back in another." (Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme) 


The quantum deducted at this stage for the "common funds" is to main- 
tain old people, children, the unfit, etc. Renumeration in this form 
necessitates the calculation in terms of hours of labour of the costs 
to society of each product; in the revolutionary upheaval this will be 
rough and ready, but must become more exact as the move to planned 
production proceeds. : 


These are the immediate policies on the level of the economy that 
communists must press for introduction by the mass organs of the class; 
only such tangible gains will firmly root the dictatorship in the 
consciousness of the class. These policies, which the force of the 
movement will, in all probability, impose automatically, will free the 
energies of the workers for the tasks of extending the revolution; by 
increasing the time the class has outeide of production, by attacking 
the waste and inefficiency of capitalist production and attempting to 
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generate a surplus for areas where the struggle may be more destructive. 
But_most of all, by advancing internationally as a class which is in the 
process of building communism, not as one wielding its power over a 
capitalist economy. And needless to say,when adjacent areas success- 
fully overthrow the power of capitalism, we advocate the immediate 
dismantling of national frontiers, and the economic and political 

fusion of the dictatorships. 


The policies we have outlined are the minimum bases for an extension of 
the revolution; and their inauguration initiates quite definitely the 


lower phase of communism. 


Here the relationship of any one proletarian power to the still existent 
world market must be investigated, and the inseparability of the politics 
and economic of the transition period reiterated. The communist party 
must advocate in the mass organs of the class the ending of all economic 
relationships between the isolated areas where the workers have taken 
power and the bourgeois world market. Firstly, this is because at a 
time of world crisis this move will deepen such a crisis by withdrawing 
markets and raw materials from the still existing sections of the world 
bourgeoisie. The impact of the cessation of oil exports by a revol- 
utionary Russia, or food exports by a Soviet America, would be powerful 
impulses to the spread of the communist revolution, and help force the 
issue to the point of resolution on a world scale. Here economic 
tactics hasten the progress of the revolution. 


On the other hand, only dreamers would imagine that the capitalists 
would trade with a proletarian dictatorship without this capitulating 
politically to world capital. For example, in return for trade 
compensation for expropriations in the workers' bastions would be 
demanded or taming of branches of the communist movement outside the 
revolutionary areas, diplomatic recognition and exchanges, etc. - in 
fact all that was seen in Russia from 1921 onwards when NEP and foreign 
trade went hand in glove with frontism, return to legality of the 
Communist Parties, suppression of the Russian proletariat as an element 
in the labour power of the world market, etc. The lesson of the 
Russian Revolution is that the communist movement is a struggle for all 
or nothing, communism cannot be introduced by stealth or defended by 
compromises, or manoeuvres to ‘gain time". On this question the 
advocacy of any other policy than that which we have outlined is a 
class line which divides communists from those who today apologise for 
the counter-revolution in the past, and its re-enactment in the future. 


LONGER TERM TASKS 


The deepening of the communist measures proceeds in parallel with the 
international success of the revolution. Once several major capitalist 
countries have been overthrown and steps taken to integrate their 
communised economies, the question of the peasantry and rural prod- 
uction within the revolutionary bastions can be tackled. 


The main springboard for communist agriculture must be the wage labour- 
ers within the main capitalist areas where the bulk of food production 
is concentrated. Historical evidence (Germany 1919 or Spain) is that 
these groups do not move to parcel out the land. The workers! councils 
must do everything possible to get them to collectivise agriculture and 
to integrate, asworkers, into the political power of the soviets. At 
the same time, large-scale independent farms (e.g. those based on 
family labour) should be expropriated and manned by communists in 
alliance with rural workers. These two measures should be sufficient 
to obviate any threat of starving the proletariat into submission. 
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But there can be no question of expropriating the remaining small- 
scale peasantry who in some countries (e.g. France) produce for the 
market. However, immediately it is possible,all exchange with them 
must be taken out of the monetary framework and instead based on the 
rule of average labour time, which calculation cannot be on the basis 
of haggling, but must be decided by the proletariat. At the same time, 
all economic and ideological pressure should be put on them to collect- 
ivise. If these strata in the advanced areas are recalcitrant, the 
proletariat ultimately has the weapon of force; and the small number 
and social atomisation of the peasantry makes this easier. But this 
physical force can only be to take relations with the peasantry outside 
the market; not to force collectivisation, which is anyway impossible. 


Also within this phase of the transition period, there must be attempts 
to equalise productivity within each industry and each region, to 
ensure as near as possible that all workers are giving equal amounts of 
labour to society. This can be begun by directing the output of the 
means of production industries to factories with low productivity, 
equalising manning scales, etc. This is a continuing process and each 
time the proletarian revolution extends itself such measures undergo 

a qualitative extension. In the short term this issue can be resolved 
quickly with a cut-back in consumption, or in the longer term without 
one; policies on which the class as a whole should decide. 


More than the above measures probably cannot be achieved until the 
power of the working class has spread and knocked down all those bour- 
geois elements which pose a military and economic threat to it. Once 
this has been achieved, the workers' councils could find themselves on 
an international scale in possession of the near-totality of the world's 
agricultural and industrial productive capacities, but surrounded by a 
sea of small-scale and artisan small commodity or subsistence prod- 
uction, where the revolution has made little headway. In this sit- 
uation the tasks are twofold. Firstly, to ensure another step forward 
to socialised, planned production; and secondly, to prevent any possib- 
ility of a period of renewed primitive accumulation in the area 
"surrounding" the dictatorship. Let us consider these needs first 
internally, and then in relation to the small producers. 


This period is the real beginning of planned international production by 
socialised humanity; where "economics" is abolished and replaced by prod- 
uction for use. Here consumption is not determined by accumulation, but 
on the contrary, the growth of the productive forces is determined by 
human needs. Society must take a census of its needs, and ability to 
produce, on which an internationally planned production can be based. 
Rival plans can be put forward to the Congresses of councils which show 
just how much average social labour each producer must give in order 
that consumption can be at such a level, growth of the productive forces 
at such a level, etc., expansion of the stock of housing at another, and 
so on. These activities remain political in one sense; the communist 
party at this time should argue that the plan incorporate a large 
component to help collectivise the peasantry, which would involve a 
cut-back in personal consumption. But having said this, we should 
emphasise that it is still a question of the mandated delegates to the 
workers' councils having sovereignty over all other social strata; 


" peasants, etc. can have no say in the general direction in which society 


is progressing until they are engaged in collective production and thus 
no longer peasants. 


On the basis of the plan finally decided each factory and industry must 
decide how much raw materials, machines and labour (all calculated in 
labour-time) it needs to fill its aliquot share of the total social out- 
put; this naturally being the task of each factory committee and 
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industrial guild. This calculation, and its distribution is a permanent 
feature of communism, not a transitional one. The communist revolution 
abolishes neither work nor arithmetic; those who doubt this would do 

well to consult Marx himself. As a letter to Kugelmann said quite well: 


"Every child knows that the mass of products corresponding to 
different needs requires different and quantitatively determined 
masses of the total labour of society. That this necessity of 
distributing social labour in definite proportions cannot be done 
away with by the particular form of social production, but can 
only change the form it assumes, is self-evident."(Marx to Kugel- 


mann, 11.7.1868, in Letters to Kugelmann p.73) 


In this stage of the period of transition (i.e. once the military and 
political dangers have been largely overcome) there is also a gradual 
move towards consumption by need and the rationing of labour-time cards. 
As productivity increases, and the supply of use-values is matched to 
social needs, free access replaces this form of restriction on consump- 
tion which is necessary in the first stages of the movement towards 
communism. For instance, the situation that is immediately realisable 
in terms of utilities can most probably be next introduced in terms of 
food and clothing, then in the sphere of so-called consumer articles 
(though these will be communalised much more than at present), and only 
much later can this apply to articles requiring much more social labour. 
Also, in this stage the attack on the division of labour can begin in 
terms of the diversification of tasks, changing of jobs etc., in short 
the general enrichment of the still necessary working day, and the 
beginnings of its conscious integration with other social activities. 


So far, we have treated the question of the period of transition 
"internally" with regard to the areas where the bulk of the proletariat 
are concentrated and which constitute perhaps 30% of the world's pop- 
ulation. During the revolutionary upheaval itself, any outbreaks which 
occur in the less developed areas of world capitalism must receive all 
material and political support from the rest of the proletariat, since 
the working class is an international class and has the same interests 
and tasks worldwide. But we have no faith in the "communist" aspirations 
of the peasantry of these areas, in fact even where we see state 
capitalist agriculture in the "third world", there will, in all probab- 
ility, be a parcellation of land amongst the aspirant peasantry, with a 
return to subsistence of small commodity agriculture. And there are the 
additional dangers of the deproletarianisation of semi-proletarianised 
groups of workers (e.g. in Africa). Any enclaves of power within these 
areas created by industrial or plantation workers, must be integrated 
into the political and economic framework of communism, and serve as the 
toehold of communism within the areas of the small commodity producers. 


THE "THIRD WORLD" 


In contradistinction to the situation in Russia in 1917-21, this sea of 
small producers poses no great danger to the efforts to socialise the 
economy; the working class will not be dependent on these areas for food 
production, in fact quite the reverse is the case. And these producers 
are in no wise able to organise themselves politically and militarily 
against the proletarian power, a fact resulting from their atomised 
class nature, and one which communists should accept gladl » and not 

try to overcome by urging that they be "represented" in the State of 
the period of transition. But workers must have a policy towards these 
sections, since by just abandoning them (apart from humanitarian 
considerations) would mean that a renewed cycle of primitive accumulation 
would start in those areas, and then within a period of time they would 
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pose a military and political threat to the building of communism. 
These strata must be involved in the communist economy, without forcing 
them to collectivise, which is impossible given their huge numbers. 
Apart from the ideological weapon of propaganda for communism, and 
humanitarian aid to these areas, the main tactic which impels them into 
communism is economic, and another reason why the accounting of the 
social product must be in labour-time. 


The councils must insist that the exchange, economic reletions between 
the communised sector and the small commodity producers be taken out of 
the monetary framework and based on equivalent hours of labour; on this 
there can be no compromise. For example, if a tractor takes 100 hours 
of labour to produce, and a ton of jute 10 hours, then 10 tons of the 
latter are exchanged, or more strictly, bartered for a tractor. This 
form of exchange will need peasants! co-operatives on the level of 
distribution, but these are not political organs, Given differences in 
the productivity of labour such an exchange is actually very favourable 
to the peasants, and the form of exchange is flexible in that it allows 
the proletariat to further favour those peasants who wish to collect- 

. ivise, for example by exchanging the hypothetical tractor for only 7 
tons of jute. This in turn helps these groups to raise their agricul- 
tural output and productivity, and is a clear validation of the super- 
jority of communist agriculture. On these bases the integration of the 
small producers, politically and economically, into the proletariat and 
humanity, can take place. 


Thus, whether we are discussing the need of society to plan its expend- 
iture of labour to satisfy its wants, or its relations with that sector 
yet to be socialised, the necessity for a calculation based on average 
social labour becomes apparent. To then advocate a renumeration based 
on a different method of accounting (money, rationing, or whatever) 
splits the wholity of communism and forgets one of the central tenets of 
Marxism, that: 

"Any distribution whatever of the means of consumption is only a 

consequence of the distribution of the conditions of production 


themselves." (Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme p.18) 


or, as was put by the GIK, 
"If we take the hour of average social labour as the unit of 
accounting in communist society, it must be able to encompass 
all the categories of production and distribution. The unity 
of labour must encompass the global totality of consumption, 
reproduction and growth of the productive forces," 
(Average Social Labour Time, published in Rate Korrerpondenz 1935 
and Internationalisme 1952, I.C.0. 1971) 


Obviously we do not consider the state capitalism of the Stalinists and 
Trotskyists deformed programmes for the transition period; along with 
the Proudhonist self-managed schemes of the Titoists, Cardanites and 
anarchists, they are Capitalist programmes, the struggle against which 
is an important part of the early period of the revolution. But there 
are two main errors on the question of the period of transition. 


The first is that of the immediatists, the second that of the futurists, 
and both in their own way split the economic and the political tasks of 
the revolution. The immediatists proceed myopically from the advanced 
productive apparatus of a third of the world and conclude that there is 
now no need for a transition period, and that free communism and the 
integration of all strata into humanity can occur at once; for them the 
revolution is mainly an economic process where there is no need for a 
proletarian dictatorship or a transition period. Ignoring the real 
problems, and not seeing that the revolution has also political tasks 
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which go hand in hand with the economic, they can only disarm the 
workers in the face of serious difficulties. On the other hand, there 
are those who emphasise the political aspects of the revolution to the 
extent of denying that it is possible to begin the transition period 
until the last bastion of bourgeois power is overthrown. These 
futurists, as opposed to the immediatists, do not see what can be done 
immediately and in fact must be done, unless the proletariat is to try 
to exert its dictatorship over a capitalist economy, and they advocate 
concessions to strata that of necessity will oppose communism. The 
error of the immediatists tends to approach anarchism and expresses the 
interests of an atomised intelligentsia; the error of the futurists 
apologises for state capitalism. Only the political and economic 
programme advocated here can avoid spreading confusion and unwittingly 
aiding capitalism during the revolution by emphasising the wholeness of 
communism: political and economic, productive and distributive. 
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The Balkan War in Indochina 


Only four years after the departure of the last American troops from 
South East Asia the area is torn by war amongst the erstwhile allies, 
China, Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. The constant warfare in the area 
recalls the Balkan Wars prior to 1914 which led to the outbreak of the 
First World War. 


The immediate occasion for the outbreak of the First World War in July 
1914 was the invasion of the Balkan country of Serbia by Austria- 
Hungary. In a world where the great imperialist powers had formed a 
network of alliances; had carved out "spheres of influence"; and had 
indulged in an unprecedented arms race, the result was the first global 
conflict in human history. By 1914 the ultimate logic of capitalist 
development had raised its contradictions to a global level. Instead of 
the internecine fight between individual capitalists within nation 
states as in the 19th century cycle of boom - crisis - slump - boom 

ve now have a qualitatively different cycle of crisis - war - recon- 
struction - crisis - war.(1) 


The result of this cycle has been to reduce the number of imperialist 
powers from eight to two in the course of the century. Today only 
America and Russia have the ability to produce a relationship of domin- 
ation and subjection with other nation states. Consequently all the 
other nations of the world, whilst having their own capitalist inter-~ 
ests to pursue, must ultimately rely on the support of one or other of 
the imperialist powers. Today the USA and USSR have forged their 
allies into armed camps. They have created spheres of influence where 
their will goes unchallenged (E.Europe for the USSR; Latin America and 
W.Europe for the USA). A colossal arms race devours over 10% of the 
world's productive activity. And in the rest of the world the imper- 
ialist struggle for ultimate domination goes on. 


Direct imperialist confrontation has already brought the world close 
to its ultimate Armageddon on a number of occasions since the second 
imperialist slaughter of the century ended in 1945. (Korea 1950-51, 


(1) For an expansion of this see R.P.2: "The Economic Foundations of 
Capitalist Decadence''. In our next issue we will discuss imperialism 
in general. 
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Cuba 1962, Middle East 1973.) However, it is just as likely that the 
next imperialist war will arise from the attempts by the smaller cap- 
italist states to attempt to divert the effects of the world crisis onto 
one of their neighbours and as a consequence draw the imperialist 
powers into a confrontation which they had neither planned nor foreseen. 
Whilst most of the local crises of the world today are a direct product 
of the manoeuvres of the "super-powers" (Middle East, Horn of Africa, 
Southern Africa), the global crisis of capitalism has caused some cap- 
italist nations to break ranks and turn on neighbours in an effort to 
put off the day of reckoning with its working class. This has already 
happened with the conflict between the NATO allies, Turkey and Greece, 
Over Cyprus in 1974 which has Caused an insoluble problem for US 
imperialism. In the final quarter of the 20th century the whole world 
is a Balkans in which the global capitalist crisis creates unstable 
elements (like the present war between Uganda and Tanzania). It is 
these unstable elements which at present feel the world crisis more 
deeply than the Capitalist heartlands and threaten to provide the cause 
of the next general conflagration. 


The present conflict in South East Asia is a mixture of imperialist 
manoeuvre in the shape of the USSR and its Vietnamese puppet and the 
desperation of a crisis-ridden Chinese regime attempting to draw US 
imperialism into a defence of Chinese capitalism's interests. In fact 
nowhere currently presents a more likely candidate for the Balkans of 
the 1980s than this unhappy area. 


ROUND ONE 


Here the past forty years have been years of continuous warfare and 
nowhere has the misery of decadent capitalism been more keenly felt. 

In 1975 the local population was told that "the war is over", In 
Cambodia, Laos ana Vietnam the "communists" had taken over. The state 
capitalist regimes in Moscow and Pekin, which had provided the arms for 
these struggles of "national liberation", rejoiced and their self- 
styled "criticali! supporters in the West put out NLF flags and pictures 
of Ho Chi Minh. We were now told by all shades of Trotskyists end 


East Asia from the horrors of US imperialism. 


It is four years since napalm, strategic hamlets, defoliation, electric 
shock torture and all the other sophisticated marks of the technological 


established. However, Vietnan, encouraged by the USSR, began to prepare 


support for it. After getting Russian support, the Vietnamese army 
established the KNUFNS in Pnom Penh on January 7th, 1979. The Khmer 
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Rouge, after a last appeal, in true "socialisti style, to Khmer racialism 
against the foreign invader, disappeared into the jungle to resume an 
active guerrilla struggle against the Vietnamese puppet regime. 


It may seem strange to those who equate state control of the means of 
production with socialism that two such "socialist" countries should 
carry out openly capitalist policies. For those, however, who can see 
that socialism is not about state control of anything, but is about the 
establishment of a community of associated producers and the abolition 
of wage labour, there is clearly nothing socialist about either Vietnam 
or Kampuchea. Socialism cannot be created in a single country or a 
number of countries but must be inaugurated on a world wide basis. It 
is not therefore surprising that the present conflict shows both Viet- 
nam and Cambodia for what they really are - rapacious capitalist 
regimes. 


"DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA"! 


The actions of the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia gave it the appearance of 
a modern version of oriental despotism. The whole people have been 
driven into villages in which they laboured for fourteen hours a day 
without a rest day. Money, the family and religion were abolished. 
This had led to Khmer Rouge boasts that, 

“We are building the only true communism e+. Our communism will 

be better than in Russia or China." 


After taking over they depopulated the cities which they saw as hotbeds 
of Western corruption and forced the population into the jungle to 
learn to grow rice with the most primitive tools available. Marx saw 
communism as releasing the fetters which the capitalist mode of prod- 
uction imposes on the productive forces so that communism would be a 
society of abundance. The Khmer Rouge sought to abolish the capitalist 
mode of production by, in many cases, closing down capitalist means of 
production - keeping only "essential" factories open. Even here the 
workers found they were understudied for some months by Khmer Rouge 
members then sent off to the rice fields. Thus a "communist! regime 
has eliminated any proletariat which might have caused it trouble. As 
for a society of abundance, the Khmer Rouge have created famine despite 
total concentration on rice production and in an area which was 
previously the "rice bowl" of Asis. Western medicine has been pronoun- 
ced "bourgeois" so that hospitals have been closed and doctors executed. 
In 1976 the Cambodian leaders admitted that 80% of the population had 
malaria. After 1975, at a conservative estimate, over a third of the 
population had been executed or had died from exhaustion and disease in 
"Democratic Kampuchea'', The oriental despots of Angkar Wat eight 
centuries ago were perfect progressives compared to the extended family 
which runs the former Khmer Rouge regime. The former at least relied 
on mystification as the basis of their rule whilst the latter have only 
the machine gun and the axe. 


"THE SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM" 


As a state capitalist regime Vietnam is clearly the more orthodox of the 
two, relying as it does on aid from the USSR, Five Year Plans and an 
attempted "primitive socialist accumulation" (i.e. draconian exploit- 
ation) to develop its economy and solve its problem of unemployment 

(3 million in 1977) and food shortages (Vietnam has had seven successive | 
bad rice harvests and has had to import wheat from India! Control of 
Cambodia would give Vietnam access to the best rice growing region in 
South East Asia.) Vietnam has joined Comecon but its fate is 4 perfect 
illustration of the relative strengths of the two major imperialisms. 

The USSR is a useful master when it is a question of supporting a local 
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war as, in terms of weapons! technology, it is not so far behind the 
USA; but when it comes to economic aid for “development" then the basic 
weakness of the Soviet economy is apparent. The Vietnamese have 
already realised this. Much of the Russian equipment sent to Vietnam 
is obsolete and inappropriate.(Vietnamese university laboratories are 
equipped with ex-USSR secondary school apparatus, for example.) Not 
surprisingly, Vietnam has turned elsewhere for help and this has meant 
back to the West. US Senators have been invited to Hanoi and "aid from 
all sources in welcome" (Financial Times May 1978). After many years 
of military and economic investment in Vietnam there was a faint danger 
that the USSR might see Vietnam drift towards the West. Vietnam is 
useful to the USSR in that it can turn China's southern flank in the 
event of an all-Asian war. Now Vietnam's military adventures have 
meant that her dependence on the USSR has increased so that the danger 
of a drift West has vanished. 


CHINESE IMPERIALISM? 


The significant thing about the Chinese attack on Vietnam is that it 
was so long in coming. Its delay confirms what we have always argued, 
that China is not one of the imperialist powers.(1) Just as Vietnam 
prepared for fourteen months before launching its attack on Cambodia 
because it needed Soviet backing, so China has had to try to obtain US 
backing. In this game of diplomatic manoeuvre it is the Vietnamese who 
have been the most successful. At the end of 1978 they signed a 25 
year Treaty of Friendship with Russia which "provides for consultation 
in the event of either being attacked". With this backing Vietnam felt 
Capable of ignoring Chinese troop movements on her border and went 
ahead with the attack on Cambodia. 


The Khmer Rouge paid for its isolation by falling quickly to the 
external threat and China could only advise Pol Pot's regime to refuse 
a conventional war and, in the face of superior Russian-backed forces, 
retreat into the jungle to fight a guerrilla war. But the Chinese 
could not allow Vietnam to establish 
total control of Indo China since it 
would be faced with a joint threat from 
the USSR and its Vietnamese puppet. 
However, China itself was isolated 
(despite its slow movement into the 
Western bloc since 1971) and thus, 
since the Vietnamese invasion of 
Cambodia, Chinese diplomacy has done 
everything it could to get US backing 
for a full-scale war against Vietnam. 
But the US has no interest in defending 
Pol Pot's regime in Cambodia (Ostensibly 
because of "human rights" but actually 
because Cambodia offers no market for US 
goods. Ultimately the US might be 

© HOCH MINH: persuaded to support Pol Pot if the 

Nive i Satacn) Chinese can point to Cambodia's strat- 
egic advantages.) and as yet China is 
not sufficiently integrated into the US 
bloc. 
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VIETNAM | 


The real gainer from the visit of Deng Hsiao Ping to the USA in January 
was undoubtedly US imperialism. Whilst Deng got assurances that a 
Chinese attack on Vietnam would not hinder the rapprochement of China 
and the West, he failed to get a US commitment to Open support for China 


(i) For our earlier articles on China, see Workers'Voice 18 and RoPo 3 
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in the event of Russian mobilisation. In trying to make the best of a 
bad job the Chinese timed their attack on Vietnam to coincide with Deng's 
return. This was to make it appear as though the US had been far more 
forthcoming in their negotiations. The Carter administration, however, 
disclaimed any responsibility immediately and made their one unequivocal 
call for Chinese withdrawal. 


Subsequent events played beautifully into the hands of the US, since it 
stood to benefit from a Chinese victory but would not have lost from a 
Chinese defeat. China's need of Western "friendship" has increased and 
the visit of Varley, the British Industry Secretary, to Pekin during the 
war to peddle arms and wares raised no protest in the West. In the 
United Nations the USA backed China verbally by calling for a Vietnamese 
withdrawal from Cambodia as the price of the peace on its northern 
border - exactly what China hoped to achieve. 


On the battlefield the Western press has since reported that China 
Scored a great victory and has echoed Pekin's claim to have taught 
Vietnam a lesson. However, it is difficult to Square such claims with 
the facts. Having been threatened by retaliation from Russia, China 

had to confine its attack to a border war designed to destroy the elite 
corps of Vietnam. However, this was not achieved. Despite outnumbering 
Vietnam 16 to 1, despite the fact that it is only four years since a 
terrible thirty year war ended in Vietnam, despite the weakness of 
Vietnam's economy and despite the dispersal of the bulk of Vietnam's 
troops in Cambodia and Laos, the Chinese "achievement" was extremely 
limited. In this respect China's armed forces represent her backward- 
ness and previous isolation. Modern tanks have had to have fuel brought 
to them by mules and "suicide squads" have been widely employed. Asa 
result, the Vietnamese were able to hold on to their border towns for 
nearly a month using local militia and Russian-built armoured units. In 
all it seems to have been a Pyrrhic victory for the Chinese since 
neither of its objectives - Vietnamese withdrawal from Cambodia or the 
destruction of the elite of the Vietnamese army, were achieved. 


But next time the tale could be different. With closer integration of 

China into the Western bloc it would not be possible for China's allies 
to stand by and watch her fight alone. In short, the closer identific~ 
ation of China and the West represents a further step towards world war. 


WAR OR REVOLUTION 


The foregoing may seem to some to be doomladen. However, revolution- 
aries can only base their view on an understanding of historical 
materialism which indicates that there are two tendencies at present 
Operating in the world; that towards war, and that towards revolution. 
Both are a product of the insoluble contradictions of capitalism. The 
first, the tendency to war, is expressed more by the rising number of 
imperialist proxy wars such as that in South Yemen, or by local nation- 
alist conflicts such as the one brewing between Argentina and Chile over 
Tierra del Fuego. It is also expressed in the increasing tendency 
towards arms production in every advanced capitalist state and the 
consequent increasing hollowness of talks over SALT and detente. 
However, such a tendency only appears to be accelerating more rapidly 
at certain moments. At other times the world crisis impels the world 
working class to take up the struggle against its own exploiters ina 
far more vigorous manner than in its normal day to day struggle. Such 
was the case in the 1968-74 period. Today we appear to stand on the 
threshold of another such period of rising class consciousness. 


But neither tendency precludes the other. The struggle between nations 
and the struggle between classes are both essential elements in our 


present world crisis. We are witnessing a social system which, after 

a tortured existence of over half a century, is rapidly approaching its 
final death agony. The words of Rosa Luxemburg on the eve of the first 
imperialist slaughter have an even greater validity today, 


"Bourgeois society faces a dilemma; either a transition to 
socialism, or a return to barbarism. This is the dilemma of 
world history, either - or; the die will be cast by the class 
zonscious proletariat." 
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IRAN: The Grisis Goes On 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMY 


When we wrote in our previous article on Iran(1) the Shah wes still 
in power, no-one had heard of Bakhtiar and the National Front and 
Khomeini were vying for control of the anti-Shah movement. We wrote 
then that "the army appears to be the key to the situation" and 
subsequent events have shown this to be true. What the collapse of the 
Iranian army has shown is that even a modern professional army with the 
most sophisticated weaponry can be beaten in a war of attrition against 
a determined mass movement. Nuclear missiles are no use in cities which 
will be the battleground of the coming revolution. And individual 
soldiers wielding rifles, even those who are not conscripted, are a 
target for the propaganda of the proletarian movement. In Iran it was 
both professional soldiers and conscripts who finally went over to 
Khomeini. It is true that the Iranian army was led by nonentities and 
that against a genuine communist movement the core of a bourgeois army, 
led by its officers, would react with more resolution, but events in 
Iran have shown those pessimists who have argued with us in the past 
just how quickly an army can disintegrate and that it is possible for 
the masses to win in such a struggle. 


THE THIEVES FALL OUT 


The arrival of Khomeini has not liquidated the crisis for the 
bourgeoisie. His popular front alliance collapsed as soon as the 
Shah's regime was finally toppled, and the man who denounced the Shah's 
"law and order" has been unable to establish it for the bourgeoisie 
which has split into several factions. Bazargan has tried to prove his 
independence from Khomeini, the Mukhtaheen (religious leftists!) have 
been carrying out their ow policy, whilst the leftist Fedayeen have 
shown the logic of "anti-imperialism" by going around attacking US 
installations such as the monitoring bases, US-owned banks, and the US 
Embassy. In fact, so selective have their targets been against US 
imperialism alone that it is believed that they have been infiltrated 
by the pro-Moscow Tudeh Party. The support for these leftists appears 
to be growing, not only amongst the oil workers who struck against 
Khomeini in order to get the Fedayeen seats on the secret Revolutionary 
Council run by Khomeini, but also amongst the various regional groups 
seeking autonomy from Teuran. 


(1) See "Death to the Shah? or Death to Capitalism?" in R.P. 12 
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However, the most significant bourgeois group to emerge is the National 
Democratic Front which is based on the original liberal middle class 
movement against the Shah and the supporters of the now discredited 
National Front. This movement will not only attract US support by 
virtue of its rejection of an Islamic Republic in favour of Western 
democracy but, by its broad base amongst white collar workers and the 
petty bourgeoisie, it is a likely cohesive factor in restabilising Iran. 


THE BREAK-UP OF IRAN? 


But instability remains the key feature in Iran with breakaway move- 
ments by Kurds, Turkomans and Baluchis all threatening Khomeini's 
regime. These nationalist movements stand no chance of success unless 
aided by one of the imperialist powers and the USSR is the only candi- 
date here. However, Russia's attitude is ambivalent. The Khomeini 
regime's weakening of US imperialism has been a positive gain for the 
USSR, though materially the present boycott of natural gas to the USSR 
is a loss. Russia will probably not commit itself until it is clear 
who is going to rule Iran. If it turns out to be the National 
Democratic Front then, assuming the Iranian army has not restored the 
authority of the central government by that time, it is likely to 
support the movements for disintegration in order to prevent the new 
regime being a valuable ally for the USA. 


THE WORKING CLASS 


In all this turmoil the one class whose interests have not been 
advanced has been that of Iran's workers. Gradually the old factory 
management is being re-established and production resumed. In some 
places, notably the car factory in Tehran and an arms factory, the 
workers have refused to have managers back but these seem to have been 
protests against individual pro-Shah bosses, rather than against the 
exploiters in general. However, such actions do offer revolutionaries 
a field for activity to propagandise and work for the generalisation of 
the struggle. Another field for revolutionary activity is the leftist- 
dominated strike committees. While at the moment these committees are 
being directed towards bourgeois ends, it is the task of revolutionaries 
to call on workers for their unification and transformation into 
instruments of real autonomy before they ossify into new trade unions 
integrated into the state structure by the Fedayeen and Mukhtaheen. At 
the present time, however, it seems that such calls will not meet with 
widespread responses. In the meantime the recent events in Iran have 
provided the workers with the lesson that all sections of the 
bourgeoisie have only the same thing to offer them - increased 
exploitation, and that the real struggle is the struggle for communism. 
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IRAN and the CWO - A REPLY to WORLD REVOLUTION 


In our last issue we tried to point to the difficulties of an 
autonomous workers' movement emerging in the midst of a confusionist 
bourgeois struggle. Despite the fact that Iran's workers were an 
element in causing the crisis for the bourgeoisie, the faction fight 
which did emerge only obscured the real class struggle. However, such 
an analysis did not meet the approval of World Revolution 22, the 
publication in Britain of the International Communist Current. This 
denounced us for saying that there was NO(!) class struggle in Iran 
and for saying that any genuine revolutionary movement will have to 
create "a class conscious minority". Incidentally, this latter point 
not only argues against us but also against World Revolution 21 where, 
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in the first article on Iran, they wrote: 
"The working class can only maintain its own class autonomy with 
the help of its own revolutionary vanguard." (p.2) 


In regard to the class struggle our view is that class struggle is a 
permanent daily feature of capitalism, the very existence of which 
provides the material basis for the existence of communist minorities. 
Thus, what we are trying to evaluate is the level and direction of class 
struggle. In Iran we feel that the class struggle was sidetracked from 
a confrontation with capital and that since that time it has not been 
able to clearly re-establish itself. The key test of the strike move- 
ment came when Khomeini ordered the strikers to return to work. Had 
this been refused then we would have had a truly autonomous struggle 

by the Iranian proletariat, but the workers did return to work (apart 
from the oil strike mentioned above). 


~ We agree with World Revolution 22 that revolutionaries must be able to 
identify the direction in which a struggle is travelling in order to 
take an active vart in it, but this also means that we must not invent 
» a revolutionary movement where in fact the tendency is in the opposite 
direction. One of WR's fantasies is to point to the fact that the 
Bakhtiar government abandoned arns sales in en attempt to solve Iran's 
economic problems. They claim that this was a triumph for the Iranian 
working class as they had won a victory over the capitalist arms race 
towards war. Unfortunately such a "national" perspective is inadequate 
here. The arms for Iran are now peing used to re-equip NATO armies 
(e.g. the Chobham tank was previously earmarked for Iran and the 
British army were not supposed to get it until the 1980s) so in fact it 
can be argued that global tensions have been heightened rather than 
diminished. 


Further, WR has written that ‘no doubt" or "undeniably" what is 
happening in Iran is a really revolutionary movement, yet they have 
not been able to furnish concrete evidence of this. Here WR reveal 
themselves as prisoners of their own analysis which, seeing the present 
Capitalist crisis as having reached its fullest extent, must try to 
invent a class consciousness to square with this "fact", Whilst 
globally class consciousness is rising, in Iran the process is not as 
advanced as in other areas. In this respect it is the ICC which 
reveals that its own abstract formulations have placedit out of touch’ 
with reality. 
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